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and of mysticism. Metaphysics adds nothing to our information, and 
yields no fresh springs of action. 

The work is provided with a splendid analytical tahle of contents. 
Whatever one's personal attitude toward the theories advanced, one must 
pay tribute to the wide knowledge, speculative keenness and clearness of 
expression of Professor Taylor's work. No serious student of funda- 
mental problems can afford to neglect this book. 

Joseph Alexander Leighton. 

Hobart College. 

Time and Reality. John E. Boodin. Monograph Supplement, Psycho- 
logical Review, October, 1904. Vol. VI., No. 3. Pp. 119. 
The common opinion is that time is one-dimensional, continuous and 
something that essentially involves direction. These views Professor 
Boodin contests. He identifies time with the mere 'fleetingness' of 
reality ; he would make its function exclusively negative. It is ' abso- 
lute non-being.' ' Relative non-being has to do with differences at different 
points of reality,' but absolute non-being is ' dynamic,' it is ' that prop- 
erty of the real subject-object ' (i. e., of the real world) which ' creeps 
into all our systems of truth and falsifies them, necessitating new ones,' 
which makes necessary ' incompatible judgments,' that is, ' different judg- 
ments as regards the same attribute of reality at the same point' (p. 28). 
The question raised by this definition is distinct. It is not whether 
of several uses of the term time one shall be selected by convention as 
the use. We are familiar with the ' paradoxes ' of time, due to the sup- 
position that one term, and presumably one thing, includes aspects of 
reality in some way antithetical. Dr. Boodin would make the import 
of time perfectly simple, and, indeed, purely negative. And the question 
therefore is, what is this absolute non-being? And what is the signifi- 
cance of calling it time? 

Absolute non-being is our invention ' to account for passing away and 
novelty' (p. 118). . It is the antithesis to the 'permanent or habit' char- 
acter of reality. ' Precisely the opposite of what is said of space must be 
said of time' (p. 29). But in every description that Dr. Boodin gives 
of time, except in this bare definition of it, we find included phases of 
permanence and positivity. For example, time, in necessitating incom- 
patible judgments, must hold to that identity to which the incompatibility 
relates. Indeed, time alone makes possible any kind of judgment (p. 62). 
It no less necessitates new systems of truth than falsifies old ones (p. 28). 
Admittedly (p. 30), without the relatively stable space system we could 
have no measurement of time process, and time as a negative property 
would be inconceivable. But what makes our ' invention ' conceivable is 
surely part of its power ' to account for passing away ' (v. s.), and is there- 
fore part of that ' invention.' And how could pure negativity be meas- 
ured? 

Does not Dr. Boodin's account of time as pure negativity thus break 
down entirely ? If, however, we would name the positive qualities of time, 
we must meet his objection that the properties we would most readily 
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predicate of time themselves presuppose time, that to call time continuous, 
aerial or quantitative, e. g., is 'meaningless,' 'begging the question' or 
' viciously circular.' The logic of definition rests under a cloud, I believe. 
So I would consider Dr. Boodin's application of the same principle of 
criticism in cases where the issue is simpler. 

For example, he rejects as circular the Kantian definition of continuity 
(pp. 42-3). Kant said we have continuity when between two points, how- 
ever selected, a third can always be found. Dr. Boodin takes this to 
mean that the points themselves make the continuum, and notes that they 
do not in the case of the rational fractions. He concludes that Kant 
gave so ' futile ' a definition of continuity only because he had unawares 
begged the question by presupposing a continuum. I suppose one must 
answer that Kant meant merely to give the mark by which we may know 
that points are in (not are) a continuum; so that such 'circularity' is 
the definition's best commendation. Just as in the geometer's definition 
of a point or a philosopher's definition of substance. Aristotle said a 
continuum is found where the parts have common boundaries. But 
what glues the boundaries together, asks Dr. Boodin. A continuum, by 
definition, exists where the boundaries are common and need no gluing. 
If this is circular it is not vicious. 

I conclude that to be thus circular may commend the description of 
time as serial, continuous, etc. I would also point out that to define time as 
absolute or dynamic non-being is ' circular ' in the extreme. For dynamic, 
the significant term, as well as such parallel descriptions as ' creeping in,' 
' necessitating,' and ' falsifying,' are in terms of process and imply time, 
the thing defined. But such and all criticisms of his definition are more 
or less clouded by a doubt. For Professor Boodin distinguishes between 
the world of reality and the world of truth. In the latter, time is our 
invention to ' account for passing away ' ; but really, time is indescribable, 
it is only the positive that is described. So perhaps all criticisms apply 
only to the ' invention,' not to the real, which may be as Dr. Boodin de- 
scribes it. And yet it can not be described ! 

Ostensibly Dr. Boodin regards the category of potentiality as but ob- 
scurely plausible (p. 73) ; purpose in the world means our subjective pur- 
poses, not valid of the real (p. 85). Science is right in discarding teleo- 
logical categories for purposes of explanation (p. 71). All explanation, 
so far as it attains its ideal, is of the type of mechanical causation, where 
the effect equals the cause and nothing really happens (p. 48-52). Hence 
Dr. Boodin describes the world as dual, a world of process on the one 
hand, a world of truth, a ' static stare,' on the other. All description 
must be timeless (p. 62). The self in seeking to unify experience ignores 
the very process it means to explain (p. 52). Time renders all our sys- 
tems of truth invalid; yet we have (p. 119) and should have (p. 52) a 
faith that ' truth shall abide.' 

One may ask whether this is ' really ' so, or only ' truly ' so. If to the 
world of ' truth and ideal construction ' one opposes the world of the real 
and indescribable process, the elusive 'individual core of being' (p. 63), 
then we must admit that the very duality here stated, and the difference, 
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is ' ideal construction.' It is, then, but a ' shadow ' of the real. And, if 
our doubt here is self-destructive, what must be said of a faith in the 
abiding of a truth which is never true — of anything, and never persists 
through time at all. 

The assumption here is that process can not be described. Dr. Boodin 
in his very statement of this position describes the process by which the 
result is attained. The categories of potentiality and purpose are his 
readiest tools ; tendency and implication and fulfillment and direction are 
the fruits time brings him with the seeds of growth and purpose. Does 
not the biologist or the historian, too, describe life and development as 
such, in terms that we accept as descriptive of the real, or as failing in 
that, not because they eliminate process, but in contrast with another 
process known and described? 

Surely, then, if we are to say anything at all of time we can not deny 
to it at least direction. Even the static ' now ' of immediate experience, 
through which things flow, gives to the flow a ' before and after ' character 
in virtue of a similar distinction we find attached to that ' now ' as now. 
And this direction character is yet more obvious in the sense in which 
time flows. But with this direction comes in at least the potentiality of 
series and quantity; for between before and after is implied at least a 
third somewhat. 

Simultaneity, moreover, is not simply banished from time, but the 
temporality is bound up with the assertion that the existence of b requires 
the non-existence of a and c, because a, b, c form a certain kind of series, 
and are therefore simultaneous in another sense. This serial character 
we find also in the 'now,' giving it at least two bounds and something 
between. Thus b, the now, appears successively in perhaps many different 
lights, all essential to its elementary time character; and series, con- 
tinuity and quantity seem successively to be denied and asserted of time, 
in different connections. 

These remarks I suppose to be entirely trite. They are but prelim- 
inary to an expression of wonder that the attempt should be made, as it 
is in Dr. Boodin's book and in Hobhouse's ' Theory of Knowledge,' to 
present time as something simple, or, as in Bradley's well-known work, as 
something contradictory. Both attempts seem to flow from the idea that 
the concept time must be a perfectly simple thing, like — well, I know not 
what. Surely the task is to fill out the account, such as Aristotle offered, 
of the way in which various conceptions are held together in the one con- 
ception of time, and not, after the entirely false pattern of generalization, 
to seek one abstract concept, other than time, which shall 'unify' by 
obliterating all the complexity of time. 

Percy Hughes. 
Columbia University. 



